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one, I am afraid I shall begin to hitch about upon 
this cricket with nothing to lean back against; and 
hadn’t I better lock the doors, Grandma, to keep 
Charley out—he will be sure to come driving in, 
just as soon as you have begun, with a hammer 


sete | or great stick, or horsewhip, and make such a 
meee | racket you'll have to stop.” ‘‘Oh no,” said the 
® \ old lady, who had a deal of patience with children, 
=| ** if he comes I’ll take him up ig my lap, and give 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
BRAZIL DIAMONDS. 
You have most of you read of the famous dia- 
monds ofBrazil, and know that many slaves are 


occupied in seeking for them. Those of the river 
Jigitonhonha are considered the finest. A great 
quantity of the earth which contains the diamonds 
is dug up and removed to some place for washing. 
Here about twenty troughs are formed, (by means 
’ of planks,) into which ‘water is admitted. Three 
high chairs are placed upon the heap of earth, for 
the overseers. The slaves enter their troughs, 
and rake into each of them from fifty to eighty 
pounds of the earth. The water is then allowed 
to come in, and the earth is kept in constant mo- 
tion by means of a small rake, for about a quarter 
of an hour. When all the earthy particles have 
been washed away, the ground is raked up to one 
end of the trough. The large stones are now 
thrown out, and the remaining pebbles carefully 
xamaned. Wi a negro finds d, he 


cil s 


stands upright and claps his nands. An overseer! 


receives it from him and deposits it if a Lowi, Salf one, was to kill ali those wherhad aright. She 
fall of water. which is kept constantly ng life} caused a great many to be sin, and supposed | = 
that pukpose. “Wuew a iave finds dG UAlWOGF hot this little boy was amor, tha number, He! 


xy 
ihe weight of sevegteen carats and a hat’ No%s 
crowned with a wreath of flowers and taken tothe 
administrator, who gives him his freecom, by pay- 
ing his owner for it. He also receives a present 
of new clothes and is permitted io work ca his 
own account, 

The miserablesglaves often attempt to ccnceal 
some of those diamonds about their own persons. 
Occasionally too, a slave ventures to swallow one 
of these gems. But this is a dangerous experi- 


ment. The slave is liable to be instantly discov- 
ered, and his ishment is proportioned to his 
offence. 


The largest known diamond was found in Brazil. 
It weighed 1680 carats, and is estimated as worth 
twenty-four millions sterling, about one hundred 
millions of dollars of our money. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 

ONE OF GRANDMA’S BIBLE STORIES. 
‘* Come children,” said a good old lady, as she 

laid down the great family Bible, upon a stand b 
her rocking chair, ‘‘ don’t you want to hear a Bible 
story.” ‘‘Indeed we do,” said two little girls, 
(Sophia and Susan,) ‘‘ and while you tell it, we 
will sit down here upon our crickets as still as 
mice.” ‘* You must be stiller than mice,” said 
the old lady, ‘‘ for it seemed as if a family party 
were playing jump the rope, over my head last 
evening, and you must let me set my narrowings 
first, or I shall forget it, and knit this stocking 
foot of your father’s long enough for two feet. 
** And I’Il fix the fire first,” said Sophia, ‘‘ it is so 
provoking to have brands come tumbling out, and 
some one rattling the shovel and tongs in the mid- 
die of a good story.” ‘‘ And let me get my little 
chair first,” said Susan, ‘‘ for if the story is a long 


Z him my knitting needle case 
F | will be still.” 


a I dare say he 


+* Phere we are ali ready,*dhid “Sdphia, “* now 
who is the story about?” ‘‘ Itis ubout a little boy 
who was kept shut up in a chamber six years.” 
‘* Dear me,” said Susan, ‘I should have jumped 
out of the window in less thantwo.”” ‘* And have 
broken your neck,” said Sophia. ‘‘ Well,” re- 
plied Susan, ‘‘that would be no worse than to 
have it worried off with uneasiness, would it 
grandma?” ‘* Well, really I don't know,” said 
the old lady, ‘‘ the best way of breaking necks is 
a subject I have never considered; so we’ll leave 
that to discuss when I have got through with my 
story. The reason why this little boy was shut 
up will surprise you; i was to keep his grandmoth- 
er from killing him. ‘* What awful grandmothers 
they did have in old times,” said Susan. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the old lady, ‘‘ and awful grandchildren too, 
as you will say, before I’ve done. The grand- 
mother of this little boy wished to be queen—to 
have the control of all the people—to live in a 
palace—to wear splendid clothes, and have no one 
nhove her that she must mind: but she had no 
right to be queen, and the only way for her to be 





i wawthen a little fellow 


only & 


‘tell you how he came to be saved; an aunt of his | 


‘took him and his nurse and h 
‘chamber in the great Tempio 
about. - His aunt’s hussand was ¢ 

man; he had great influence wih the peopl; 
was often in and about the Temple; and he fed, 


them away in e 


years, I don’t know what you will say when I 
tell you how he requited his uncle’s kindness. 
These six years his wicked grandmother was 
reigning over the people. When the little boy 
had entered his seventh year, his uncle called the 
best part of them together, and told them of the 
little king he had laid up for them. They made a 
promise to unite in exalting him to the throne, and 
went into the chamber to see him.” 

‘* How surprised he must have been,” said Su- 
san, ‘‘to seé so many gentlemen together, when 
he hadn’t seen any body but his nurse, and uncle 
and aunt for six years; I guess he stared worse 
than mother says I do.” ‘After this,” said the 
old lady, ‘‘ immediate preparations were made for 
proclaiming him king. All the people came to- 
gether; a-great many were armed with spears and 
shields, so that if the wické-queen or her friends 


little boy’s uncle and his sons took charge of the 
ceremony; when the people had assembled about 
the Temple, they brought down the little boy 
into their presence, and placed a crown upon his 
head. When this was done, all the people shout- 
ed, ‘‘ God save the king,” ‘‘ God save the king.” 
**T hope they shouted loud enough for his wicked 
grandmother to hear it,” said Susan. ‘ Well, 
they did,” replied the old lady, ‘‘ and she came 
running into the Temple to see what it could 
mean; and when she saw the young king with the 
crown upon his head and the princes standing ‘by 
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hat P’ve told you | 
excellent | 


and clothed, and took care of this little boy siz 


should interfere, they migit be put down. The}. 


him, she was almost frantic with rage—no one 
offered to take her part, and she was driven out of 
the temple and followed by some men who killed 
her close by the door of a stable.” ‘* Well, I 
think she has lived long enough,” said Susan, 
‘and I dare say the people were all giad when 
she was dead.” ‘‘They were not very sorry, I 
suspect,’’ said her grandmother, ‘‘ for the Bible 
says they enjoyed very much the peace and quiet- 
ness that followed her death.” 

‘** But how,” enquired Susan, ‘‘ could such a 
little Tom Thumb of a king governa great 
he was no older than I am, and | have io 
erned.” ‘*T’ll tell you how,” said the old lady, 
** by having a venerable and exalted uncle for a 
counsellor to instruct him, and tell him exactly 
what todo. He was a father to him as long as 
he lived, and while he lived the king reigned well, 
but after a while the good old man died.” ‘Oh 
how sorry he must have been,” said Sophia. “| 
don’t know,” said the old lady, ‘‘J fear he was 
not very sorry: nothing is said about his sorrow, 
and immediately after his death the king became 
intimate with idolaters and grew very wicked. 
I'll tell you what he did—his uncle, when he died, 
left several sons; one of them succeeded his fa- 
ther in his care of the Temple; he was a very 
good man, and God revealed to him that he should 
punish the king and the people for departing from 
Him. He was probably told to tell the people of 
it. So he stood up one day when they were present 
and delivered his message from God; the king 
told some men to carry him out into the court or 
yerd about the Temple and stone him to death.” 





Why grandma,” said Susan, *‘ how coald he 
stone h oust and the son of that good unele?’ 
‘Because, child, he was so ungrateful. ‘* Well 

AIO I v hannened to him fur that,”’ at 

ae A ce ea tt Se 

| Son} i : A ov b * hein d Rit ae bo 
SOF i ye ave guessed mgt; Why 
ithe poor man was dying of his bruises, he looked 


jup and said, “the Lord will look upon it and re- 

juite it, aning God sees your cruehy and will 
punish ¢ In les w. Ged sent a kine 
against him to plunde d 
and kill his chief men. Soon after this, he was 
taken very sick, and while he was sick his own 
servants came into his own chamber, and killed 
him upon his bed.” ‘* Well, didn’t they do it be- 
cause he had killed his uncle’s son,” enquired 
Susan. ‘“‘ Yes, they did,” said the old lady, ‘‘and 
because he had killed other sons of his uncle’s 
which I forgot to mention. His ingratitude was 
remembered with such abhorrence, that his body 
was not buried in the sepulchres of the kings.” 
** But grandma you havn’t told us the name of this 
wicked king, nor the good uncle’s name, either,” 
said Susan. ‘‘ No, my dear I havn’t, for I thought 
it would do you good ‘to search the Bible and find 
out their names. When you have found them, 1’ll 
tell you another story. 


se than a ve 











MORALITY. 


SIGHTS WHICH I LIKE TO SEE, 
I like to see a boy and a girl listening atten- 
tively to their father, whilst he points to the last 
leaf on the tree, and reminds them that ‘* we all do 
fade as a leaf.” I like to seeatroop of good- 
tempered boys and girls trundling their hoops, one 
after another, round a beautiful Jawn. I like to 
see a youth offering to carry a bundle of wood for 
a poor old woman who can scarcely hobble alone. 
I like to see a little girl trying to her utmost to 
make her quarrelling brothers friends again. | 
like to see a lad fetching a pitcher of clean water 
every morning for a poor cripple, without accept- 
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ing any pay for his labor. I like to see children 
come directly they are called; go directly they 
are bidden; and whether at home or at school, al- 
ways obeying cheerfully. I like to see a youth 
leading his aged grandfather to the house of God. 
I like to see an aged Christian sitting in an easy 
chair, and at her feet on a stool, a little girl seat- 
ed with the Bible in her hands, reading the thirty- 
seventh psalm. I like to see Sunday scholars up 
betimes on a Sabbath morning, and making all 
haste, without noise, to get themselves ready for 
school. I like to see them walking orderly to 
school, with hands and faces clean, their hair 
neatly combed, and their clothing clean and neat. 
I like to see them enter the school with cheerful 
countenances, about five minutes before time. I 
like to see them take theirseats and sit very quiet- 
ly until the school begins. I like to see them rise 
and join heartily in singing their morning hymn, 
and close their eyes during prayer. - I like to see 
them stand up and repeat their chapter or cate- 
chism distinctly. 1 like to see them pay great at- 
tention whilst their teacher is explaining the Scrip- 
tures, asking questions, and kindly encouraging 
thein to forsake the broad road which leads to de- 
struction, and to choose the narrow way which 
I like to see them behave well 
in the house of God. | like to see Sunday schol- 
ars leave and go to their homes quietly amd quick- 
ly. I like to see them sitting with their parents 
around the table, relating what they have been 
taught at school. And then, to finish the day 
well, and to make the scene complete, I like to 
see each Sunday scholar retiring alone, before 
getting into bed, to offer upto God a prayer some- 
thing like this:—‘‘O Lord, my Maker, who art 
in heaven, hear the prayer of achild. Although 
I am young, yet I ama sinner; forgive my sins 
for the sake of Christ who died to save sinners, 
gee make me pure in heart. Help me to remem- 


~ Ber what I have been taught to-day, and give me 


. 


grace that 1 may attend to it. Turn me from the 
broad road of sin, and lead me into the narrow way 
of holiness, May I love my parents and my 
teacher more, and my Saviour best of all. As I 
grow in years may I increase in_wisdom, and in 
avor both with God and man. Keen me from ge: 


Sag pfoud and unkind. Keep me ‘from all that is 


wrong. I thank thee for the Sabbath day and for 
the Sabbath School, I thank thee for all thy mer- 
cies. I pray that my schoolfellows may cease to 
do evil, and learn todo well. May we all become 
thy children on earth, and when we die take us to 
heaven; there may we meet our parents, and be 
forever happy, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 
SIGHTS WHICH I DISLIKE TO SEE. 

I dislike to see a number of young persons sit- 
ting round a table playing at cards. I dislike to 
see a boy throwing dirt at a poor old man. I dis- 
like to see children playing out of doors after 
dark, or sitting up late. I dislike to see a youth 
refusing to fetch a pint of milk for an old woman 
because she cannot afford to pay him for going. I 
dislike to see children throwing their caps or bon- 
nets about in play. I dislike to see a train of 
gaily dressed young folks going toa fair. I dis- 
like to see a dirty hand put out to receive a trifling 
present. I dislike to see a girl picking the butter, 
or undoing the papery of sugar, as she returns from 
the shop. I dislike to see a_youth treating hie 
mother unkindly; telling her plainly, ‘*1 wont; 
do it yourself.” I dislike to see the ears of girls 
loaded with pieces of gold, or something else, and 
their necks with useless beads. I dislike to see 
children sent to the alehouse for liquor. I dislike 
to see boys beating or ill-treating a poor dog or 
cat. I dislike to see the young making game of a 
deformed person. I dislike to see boys shouting 
after or mocking a poor idiot boy. I dislike to 
see children playing in the streets, or idling at 
home, when they ought to be at school. I dislike 
to see boys swinging behind a carriage as it is 
passing along. I dislike to see a great girl trying 


_ — Sisinenatoreen anti epeligennene—atin 
to take an undue advantage ofa little one. I dis- 
like to see a boy put on across look because his 
parent will not give him money to spend waste- 
fully. I dislike, to see children with their shoes 
untied and thet laces dragging on the greund, I 
dislike to see/a child with a dirty face and a rough 
head. I dislike to see children go to bed and rieé® 
in the morning without prayer. I dislike to see a 
boy or a girl come out of a shop with gingerbread 
or fruit ir their hands on a Sabbath day. I dis- 
like to see a writing book with blots and mistakes 
on almost every page. I dislike to see children’s 
flower gardens overrun with weeds. I dislike to 
see a poor lad ridiculed by his playmates because 
he stainmers, I dislike to see a boy throw off his 
hat and jacket, and declare, ‘‘1 am not afraid; I 
am ready to fight, any day.” I dislike to see a 
child’s hand in the sugar basin, directly its moth- 
er’s back is turned. I dislike to see respectably 
dressed girls making game of a poor girl, because 
her frock. has SBE mended with a piece which 
does not quite match. I dislike to see a Sunday 
scholar offering to sell a book for a foolish toy. I 
dislike to see the young so generally making choice 
of the pleasures of sin, which are but for a season, 
_ leaving the pleasures of piety, which never 
end, 

Pray, reader, let me ask, Do you like to see 
any of these? 

ast Grinstead. 








BENEVOLENCE. 





AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

The consciousness of being beloved softens our 
character, and enables the greatest part of man- 
kind to support the miseries of existence; the af- 
fections must be exercised upon something, for 
not to love is to be miserable. ‘‘ Were I ina 
desert,’’ said Sterne, ‘‘I would find out where- 
with to call forta my affections. If I could not do 
better, I would fix them on some sweet myrtle, or 
seek some melancholy cypress, to connect myself 
to. I would court their shade, and cherish them 
kindly for their ptotection. I would cut my name 





on them, and swear they were the loveliest trees 
thre nayttixe dssert. If their teaves withdred I 
would teach them to mourn, and when they rejoic- 
ed I would rejoice withthem.” A fact connected 
with the misery of out door relief under the poor 
law amendment bill, will illustrate this reasoning 
better than the most beautiful reflections. A re- 
spectable, but decayed tradesman, after having 
long contributed his mite to the revenue in the 
way of taxation, was at length compelled to live in 
an obscure part of the metropolis, the victim of 
severe and unforeseen misfortunes, He was so 
indigent, that he only subsisted on an allowance 
from the parish.every week; and contrary to the 
written instructions, a quantity of bread was sent 
to him by the guardians, sufficient as they thought, 
for his support, but one day last week he humbly 
demanded more. On this the chairmen of the 
board of guardians, sentforhim. Hewent. ‘Do 
you live alone?” said one of the board. ‘* With 
whom, Sir, answered the unfortunate man, “is it 
possible I should live? I am wretched, you see 
that I am, since I am reduced to the painful ne- 
cessity of thus soliciting charity. I have no rela- 
tions alive, and I am, God help me, abandoned by 
all the world.” ‘* Bat, Mr. M.” continued the 
gentleman who made,the interrogatory, ‘‘If you 
live alone, why do y4u ask for more bread than is 
sufficient for yourself?” The mendicant,was dis- 
concerted, the color forsook his cheek, and at 
last, with great reluctance, he confessed that he 
had a dog. The chairman of the board here took 
up the subject, and with great warmth contended 
that the guardians were only the distributors of the 
bread that belonged to the poor, and that if he 
ever expected to receive relief again at their hands, 
he must dispose of his dog. ‘‘ Ah! gentlemen,” 
exclaimed the poor fellow, weeping, ‘‘ and if I 
dispose of my dog, who is there alive on earth that 
will love me?” The person who addressed him 


of joy. 
in. 
eldest boy to fetch-a bundle of large sticks to 
‘throw on the fire: and_all made evay, while 
requésted to draw near and dry myself, Up in the 
chimney corner sat a fine looking girl, about nine, 
years of age, whose eyes were bedewed with 
tears; another, about three years old, sat in the 
window seat, wrapped in pensive sadness; an 


the father soon drew from th 


and giving him a sovereign, said ‘‘ M. take this. 
This is mine, and the commissioners have no pow- 
er to prevent my bestowing that upon your dog, 
while you are at perfect liberty to carry away the 
bread for yourself.” This incident is true, and 
occurred in a board room, not far from Saint 
FClement Danes, last week.—Foreign Paper. 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. 
FarrFiecp, Fez. 20TH, 1839. 

Messrs. Editors.—The following narrative is not 
original, but taken from a work which I brought from 
England, and which I have not seen in this country, 
Its authenticity may be relied on, and ‘ts insertion in 
your paper will oblige yours, &c. 
DEATH BEARING OFF LITTLE JEMIMA. 

I had been watching the clouds some time, and 
feared that a storm was rising. I now hastened 
towards the village; but «as fh ihe 
distance of six miles, I soon found that it would be 
impossible to avoid the threatening tempest. AsI 
passed through a thick coppice, the birds sat in 
silence on the branches, or flew with rapidity from 
one tree to another; the wind blew a deep and 
hollow sound, and then for a few seconds ceased 
its howlings, as if to recover strength to send forth 
amore dismal groan. On descending the slope 
which led into a verdant vale, where spring had 


just retired, to leave her productions under the 


maturing influence of a summer sky, a streak of 
lightning struck across my path; and instanta- 
neously, the loud roaring thunder, echoing through 
the valley, produced a universal consternation in 
its flocks and herds. A sudden darkness came 
over the whole horizon; the rain descended in 
torrents; and having missed my path, I knew not 
which way to proceed. After walking on a con- 
siderable distance, I saw a feeble light glimmer- 


ing through the casement of a cottage, towards 


which I bent my steps, with considerable emotions 
I knocked at the door and was welcomed 
The honest woodman immediately ordered his 


was, 


athletic youth, still older, was inclining himself 
against the table, which stood near the clock; and 
eep recesses of a 
wounded breast, one of the most piercing groans 
that ever vibrated across the sensibilities of my 
soul. 

These symptoms of wo soon peprvinced me that 
I had retired from the disorders of the physical 
world to witness the convulsive throes of the moral; 
and my spirits, which usually ebb and flow with 
the tide of feeling on which they are born, began 
to sink within me. ‘‘I fear,” addressing myself 
to the father, ‘‘ that you are in trouble?” ‘* Oh, 
yes, sir, our hearts are all bursting; for death is 
coming to bear off our little Jemima. She is up 
stairs, sir, where she has been these eight days, 
and her mother has not left her, night or day. 
She is one of the sweetest girls a father ever 
loved.” ‘* But death,” I remarked, ‘‘ does not 
come by chance.” ‘Oh, no, sir, ‘The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name ofthe Lord;’ but it is hard work to part.” 
**Walk up, sir,” said the father, ‘‘ and see her 
before she dies; but she is sochanged!”’ | enter- 
ed her room, and soon perceived that death had 
cast his fatal shadow on her countenance, which 
still retained its beautiful form. Addressing myself 
to the child, I said, ‘‘Do you think you shall 
die?” ‘* Yes, sir.” ‘* And if you die, where do 
you expect to go?” ‘*To heaven.” ‘* What 
makes you think you shall go to heaven?’ ‘‘ Je- 
sus Christ has said, ‘Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.’”” ‘* What do you under- 

















in the first instance, here rose, took out his purse, 


stand by coming to Jesus Christ?” ‘* Believing 
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* «¢ Jemima—Jemima—don’t leave us!” 
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in him, and loving him.”- ‘‘ Did you always be- 
lieve in him, and love him?” ‘No, sir, not till 
he inclined me; for if we love him, it is because 
he first loved us.” ‘* Then you can leave father 
and mother, and all, to go to heaven?” ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; I have no wish to live on earth, when I herve 
the prospect of living a nobler and happier life in 
lory.” 
" The surgeon, who had been anxiously expected 
for several hours, now arrived. ‘‘ Do you think,” 
said the heart-struck mother, ‘‘ the child is dy- 
ing?” This question, though familiar to the hu- 
mane man, was not heard without an evident ex- 
pression of grief. ‘‘ While there is life, there is 
hope,” he replied; ‘* but I would advise you not 
to be too sanguine in your expectations.” ‘There 
was no burst of sorrow at this reply. They all 
knew that the child was dying, though they were 
unwilling to believe it; and, though their pulses 
beat a little quicker on hearing this reply, and 
their faces turned pale, yet they stood pressing 
round the bed, as if to keep off the king of terrors. 

We now walked down stairs, and as the storm 
was over, the surgeon left, but I could not leave. 
«* Will you, sir, said the father, go to prayer with 
us? Ifit were not for prayer, and the hope which 
the gospel inspires, my heart would break.” 
With this request I complied; and while praying 
to the God of all grace, that the little child might 
be favored with the light of his countenance in her 
passage through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I heard the mother’s shriek, which convinced me 
that she was gone. All wept aloud; the children 
started up, wringing their hands, and calling, 
and. the 
mother, with a softened melancholy countenance, 
appeared among us, saying with a faltering 
tongue, ‘‘ she exclaimed as I was raising her upon 
her pillow, ‘I am going to glory!’—and fell back 
in my arms, and died.” 

I remained with them about a quarter of an 
hour after this, and administered to them the con- 
solations of religion, and then left them in compa- 
ny with the eldest boy, who kindly offered to con- 
duct me to the village, which I reached about 10 








“‘to lay the pears away for a few days, and they will 
become quite mellow, and fit to eat.” ‘*O, she 
will be so pleased with them!” said Mary, and 
kissing her grandmother, she>set off with a light 
heart for home. She had not walked far before 
one of her schoolmates joined her. ‘I am going 
to see Aunt Lucy, said,Harriet Lee, and I am so 
glad I have overtaken you! But what have you 
in that bag? Let me carry it for you, for I am 
sure you must be almost tired to death.”” Mary 
thanked her friend for the compassion so elegant- 
ly expressed; but said she was not in the least 
fatigued. They walked on in silence. Mary 
thought to herself, ‘I must give Harriet one of 
these pears, or she willthinkl am stingy. I can’t 
bear to be called stingy; I can give her just one, it 
will never be missed.” ‘*But what right have 
you to give away just one. They are not yours,” 
whispered something to the heart of Mary. She 
looked at the-bag; her compgiton was ‘ooking at it 
too; the thought of her grannmother, of her 
mama, and again the odium of that little word 
slingy. 

Poor Mary! she forgot the prayer she had that 
morning offered, ‘‘ lead me not into temptation;” 
and opening the bag, she took out one of the larg- 
est pears and gave it to Harriet, and then, not to 
appear stingy, began to eat one herself. ‘* Two 
pears will never be missed,”’ thought she. 

‘* That is a delicious pear,” exclaimed Harriet, 
as she finished it. ‘‘ How I wish I had another!” 
Again the bag was opened, and again, till the 
pears were all gone. Mary was frightened. 
What would her grandmother think? and what 
would her mother say? But they might never 
know it. She was not obliged to tell them what 
became of the pears. So Mary reasoned; but 
was she happy? She dared not pray that night, 
for she knew that God would not hear her till she 
had confessed her sin to her mother—but that she 
could not resolve to do. 

Three weeks passed, and Mary’s grandmother 
came to spend the day with Mrs. West. Her lit- 
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only part, or for the boy to say he has prepared 
his lesson, when he has not learned ‘the whole, as 
it would be if she had not done any part of her 
work, or he had not looked at his lesson. These 
lies, that people tell to get rid of work, or study, 
may be called lies of idleness. 

The Counters.—Sarah and Deborah were two 
little girls, who attended the same school, read in 
the same class, and were about the same age, but 
who, es you will see directly, were very different 
from each other. After these little girls had learn- 
ed their letters, and could spell words of two sylla- 
bles, and read a little in easy sentences, their 
teacher thought it was time for them to learn to 
study, and so she began to teach them; but she 
did not think it best for such small girls to be con- 
fined to study all the time; so she used to give 
each of them ten small sticks, which she called 
counters, and told them that, every time they had 
studied their lesson over once, they might lay by 
one of the sticks, and so on, till they had studied 
it tbrough as many times as they had counters, and 
then they might lay by their books. Deborah was 
not as good a reader as Sarah, and it took her 
longer to read her lesson over; but she was very 
patient, and careful to read every word, and she 
seemed all the time to feel afraid she should be 
mistaken about the number of times she had 
studied her lesson, and thus deceive her teacher. 
She would often say, as she carried her counters 
to her teacher, ‘‘I believe I have studied them 
all, Miss Leslie, but I am not certain; it may be 
that I dropped one,.and put it back in the wrong 
place. I will study it over again, if you think I 
had better.”” So fearfal was this honest little 
girl of doing wrong, that Miss Leslie really thought 
she often studied her lesson more times than she 
was required to do, for fear she should be guilty 
of telling a lie. 

Sarah studied very well for a few days, but 
when she found that her teacher expected her to 
study her lesson every day, she grew weary of her 





tle girl kept out of sight as much as possible; but 
she was ovliged to go tothe tearfable — She trem- 


task, as she regarded it, and wished to be excused 


‘from it: hut Miss Leslie did not.think it best for 
| her to sit 


id'e all day, and so she did not excuse her, 

Suse: tbied whenever the old lady opened her hps to fOne day this nuie girt took how coun: O8; it ga 
Wher reflecting on this fact, and contrasting | speak, lest some allusion sheuld be made to the; ued after passing her tinge : ovew’ the vores and 
the bright prospect which the gospel of Chist un-| pears. Tew was aeariy finished, and Mary waaistudying move than half of them she returned 
veils to the aed, or the juvenile Christian, with }eoag: atulating hers: r fortuneat escape | them to her teac her, and said, ** | bave done with 
the dark and cheeriess gloom of infidelity, 1 teei| wnen ner grandmother turning to Mrs. West, said, | lie cuuniers, Miss Lesiie.” Poor giri! it was a 


its superiority to be so immense, that language 
cannot give utterance to the feelings of my mind, 
and the following beautiful epitaph, written by 
Robert Robins, on four infant children, came to 
my mind:— 
EPITAPH IN HUSTON CHURCHYARD,NEAR CAMBRIDGE. 
Bold infidelity! turn pale, and die, 
Beneath this stone four infants’ ashes lie; 
Say, are they lost or saved? 
If death’s by sin, they sinn’d, because they’re here. 
if heav’n’s by works, in heaven they can’t appear. 
Reason, oh, how depraved! 
Revere the sacred page, the knot’s untied; 


They died, for Adam sinned; they live, for Jesusdied. 
Communicated by Rev. W. B. Fairfield, Herkimer, Co. N.Y. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PEARS,«0a sTORY FOR CHILDREN. 

Mary West had been. to pay her grandmother 
an evening visit. 'Theday was fine. Mary spent 
it delightfully. She had been in the garden and 
plucked the gayest flowers—to the cornfield, to 
see her grandpapa gathering in the golden grain— 
and to the orchard, where the earth was covered 
with delicious, ripe fruit. After rambling about 
till she was fairly exhausted, she returned to the 
house, and seating herself on a little stool, beside 
her grandmother, began to arrange some pieces 
of patchwork, which the kind old lady had given 
her. She was thus employed, when the maid 
came to say that fea was ready. 

After tea Mary put on her bonnet, and when 
she was ready to start for home her grandmother 
gave her a bag containing some fine large pears, 
for her parents, ‘‘ Tell, your Mama,” said she, 





‘*T hope you will come soon to pay me a visit, I 
have some fine, rich pears, now, much better than 
the ones I sent you.” Mary colored deeply. 
‘* Those you sent me!”’ said her mother, in sur- 
prise. Her eye fell on Mary,-who now trembled 
from head to foot, and filled with shame, vexation, 
and sorrow, rose to leave the table. ‘‘ What is 
the matter, now?” inquired the mother. ‘‘ Why 
are you running away so hastily?” Detection 
was now certain. Mary fell on her knees, and 
sobbed out the confession of her crime. 

She did not attempt to throw the blame on Har- 
riet, who in reality deserved a part of it, but beg- 
ged her mother to let her bear the whole punish- 
ment of her fault, and promised never to be guilty 
of a similar one in future. Her good grandmoth- 
er kindly forgave her; and I am happy to tell my 
little readers, that Mary profited by the lesson she 
had learned at the expense of so much mortifica- 
tion and unhappiness. 
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IDLENESS A TEMPTATION TO LYING. 


Another thing which often tempts children to 
lie, is idleness. A little girl’s mother gives her 
some work to do, perhaps to dust the furniture. 
The little girl draws the dust brush lazily over 
half of it, leaving the streaks of dust visible in 
many places, then throws down her brush, saying, 
**T have done it, mother,” and runs off to play. 





A teacher tells a little boy to get a lesson. He 
looks it over a little, learns a few sentences, and 
then gazes about the reom; and when his teach- 
er says, ‘‘ Is your lesson prepared?” he answers, 
‘‘Yes.” It is just as much a lie for the girl to 


moment of great temptation to her, when the 
thought came up into her mind that she could get 
rid of study in this way. This was just as mucha 
lie as if she had said she had studied her lesson 
over ten times; for she lied in her heart, and she 
meant to deceive her teacher. Miss Leslie knew 
that Sarah had not had sufficient time to study her 
lesson over ten times, and she said, ‘‘ Have you 
studied your lesson as many times as all these 
counters, Sarah?” 

Sarah opened her mouth to speak, but she saw 
Miss Leslie looking directly at her, and she looked 
down to the floor. 

‘© Tell the truth, Sarah,” said Miss Leslie. 

‘* No, ma’am,” said Sarah, in a faint voice. 

‘* Now,” said Miss Leslie, ‘‘ get your book, and 
come stand by me, while you study your lesson 
over ten times, for I dare not trust you to do it in 
your seat; and then I will talk with you about 
] in ar . 

. So Sarah was obliged to study as much as if she 
had not tried to deceive; and beside this, she was 
known as a liar. 

Would you avoid telling such lies as Sarah did? 
Try to learn to love work and study, and you will 
then feel no-disposition to tell lies to be free from 
them.— The Unruly Member. 
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POWER OF EXAMPLE. 


Travelling a few years since in one of the mid- 
dle States, I stopped at a public house to take some 
refreshment. The bar-room was highly scented 
not with ‘‘ spicy breezes,” but with the fumes of 





say she has done her work, when she has done 


tobacco and rum. Filled with clouds of smoke 
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the. room seemed more like ‘‘the valley of the 
shadow ,of death,” than a habitation for human 
beings. “The landlord and several other persons 
were adding to the dense cloud, by the volumes of 
smoke that issued from their mouths, and rolled 
majestically over their heads. The landlord’s lit- 
tle boy, weary of the antic freaks with which he 
had for some time amused the company, went to 
his father, raised his hands and said, ‘‘ pipe, pa, 
pipe.” The father took from the mantle a pipe 
with a short stem and gave it to him. He put it 
into his mouth but it produced no smoke. Dissat- 
isfied with his pipe he Jaid it down, went to his 
father, and begged as before, ‘‘ pipe, pa, pipe. 





The father took the short pipe, put a coal into it 
and handed it again to his son. ‘The attempt was 
as unsuccessful as before—the smoke came not. 








He went the third time and repeated his demand, 
‘* pipe.”” The pipe was then charged with tobacco 
and a coal; and when this precocious gentleman. 
saw the smoke arising from the bowl of his own 
pipe, he strutted across the room with an air of 
great self importance, though not philosopher 
enough to draw the smoke through the tube into 
his mouth. 

One instance more to show the power of exam- 
ple. A man was once standing in his door yard; 
his son, a little white head too young to speak dis- 
tinctly, was playing near him. The father seeing 
a neighbor approaching whose appearance was 
quite unexpected, exclaimed ‘‘there comesG . * y 
closing the exclamation with a profane expresssion 
which I shall not repeat. ‘‘Dere come G ‘T 
said the little boy in the words of the father, re- 
peating the same profane formula. With the 
most bare faced inconsistency and hypocrisy, the 
father rebuked his son—for using the same words 
he had used not half a minute before. Now what 
availed his rebuke? His example would have ten 
fold more power than his rebuke uttered under 

such circumstances and in such careless tones as 
he employed. His son would probably feason 
thus with himself; ‘‘ this is certainly rather singu- 
lar; father will not allow me to say what he says. 

.s suppose the reason must be that he isa man and 
tama boy. If I use suef language f£ shall ovun 
be a man too; but I will take care next time not 
to let father hear me.” 

But the father had not only destroyed the effects 
of the reproof he then administered, but also weak- 
ened the influence of any reproofhe might give on 
a future occasion. Suppose at some subsequent 
time he had seen cause to reprove his son for 
some other sin; the son’s thoughts would instantly 
revert to the former occasion, and he would say 
within himself, ‘‘ father reproves me for this; I 
wonder if he has not just been doing the same 
thing himself?” ; 

Andover, Ms. 1839. 
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EDITORIAL. 


I love to see the notes and billets of the family, 
which are of no value after the first reading, laid 
away in alittle girl’s writing desk, ‘They may be 
used for trying her pens, or for the first draft of her 
compositions. ‘Thus in time she may save the scrib- 
bling of many fair sheets of paper. A celebrated di- 
vine of New England, once prepared a large volume 
for the press, using only the blank pages of old let- 
ters, which he sewed together in the form of a book. 
He was a man of a truly noble soul, and his nobility 
of character was not injured by the practice of such 
rigid economy. 

I love to see my little friends stoop a little to pick 
up the pins which lie before themin their path. The 
chambermaid may not see them, when she comes to 
sweep, and if she should the children’s time is no 
more valuable than hers. ‘The writer well remem- 
bers when a very_little child, hearing repeated a 
couplet which thoug not elegant, is still expressive, 
and conveys an important sentiment. For your 
amusement, and perhaps profit I will quote it. 


‘* He that won’t stoop to pick up a pin, 
Will have to stoop for a smaller thing.’’ 


This lesson learnt in early childhood has never been 
forgotten. 

These are but a few ways of gathering up the frag- 
ments. No doubt my little friends will easily think 
of many other methods, and some better than those, 
which I have chosen. Perhaps some will be ind-iced 
to gather up the fragments, who have never done it, 
nor even thought of any such thing. 

But there are other fragments of more value, more 
worthy to be gathered; because if once lost, no price 
can redeem thein. . 

Always keep on hand some plain knitting work, 
that you need notsit idle, when day is too far gone 
to allow you to read or sew. You would be surpris- 
ed to find how soon, and how easily you could knit a 
pair of stockings for a little brother or sister. 

Have always ready in your work box or basket 
some kind-of needle work. ‘Then if company should 
eall on your mothtr, while you are practising your 
music lessons, you need not be obliged to sit still, nor 
trouble your mother, nor waste your own time in 
hunting for something to do. 

Perhaps your father may be in the habit of taking 
his little folks to ride occasionally. As you would 
not wish to keep him waiting, you may possibly be 
obliged to sit many minutes with your things on. 
Have some useful book on hand, or perhaps a bound 
volume of the Youth’s Companion lying near by. 
Thus you may fill up the leisure moments as they 
fly, and cause the time to appear less tedious; you may, 
lay up in your mind, at least, one useful thought, and 
have perhaps something with which to entertain papa 
during the ride. Vv. 
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GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS, 

I love to see a little girl, when her sewing work is 
finished, drawing out the bastings and saving them to 
be used again for a similar purpose. 

Tlove to see the trimmings of her patchwork, as 
the shreds from other work, put into a little bag, 
which may be kept in her work basket, to receive 
other contributions of the kind, When er bag be- 
gins to be full, she may empty them into the family 
deposite. 

I love to see the children of a family gather up the 
twine, that is taken from the merchant’s bundles, or 
the bookseller’s packages and deposit them ina bag, 
to be kept on the cook’s premises. They will then 
be at hand when fowls are to be prepared for roast- 
ing, or other culinary work to be prosecuted. The 
house boy will not then have to leave his business to 
go to the grocers for a ball of twine, nor will the mis- 
tress have to hunt the pantry drawers to find the de- 
sired article. Besides the item thus saved may pos- 
sibly furnish one little child its monthly contribution 
for the Sabbath School. 


VARIETY. 








Turkish Oppression, 
Extract of a Letter from an American Missionary, dated Trebizond, 
September 18, 1838. 

Fora year past the Christian populagion of this 
part of the Turkish empire have been suffering a 
grievance from which they had ever been exempt, 
which has made them feel the bitterness of their civil 
condition more-geutely than all their other troubles. 
‘That is a demand which has been made and enforced 
for a large number of their sons to serve in the sul- 
tan’s army and navy. This is a real calamity, which 
every Christian parent can easily imagine. We have 
sympathized with themin it, and prayed that it might 
somehow be overruled for their good. But we have 
been pained to see no evidence of any salutary effect 
being produced as yet. While they are all ready to 
acknowledge that their sins have brought it upon 
them, none of them seem to “sorrow untorepentance.”” 

Their civil condition is indeed pitiable. No won- 
der they wish to be delivered from it. Christians in 
America have no idea of their sufferings. There is 
now an Armenian girl in this place, kept in confine- 
ment by the Turks, with a view to compel her to 
profess herself a Mussulman to gratify the lust of a 
wicked Turk, who wishes to have her for his harem. 
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She was seized and violently torn away from her 
home, and then this violence was justified, it is said, 
by the testimony of two false witnesses, that the girl 
had previously given her consent to the man to be- 
come a Mussulman and marry him. And now, 
though she has been a long time in prison, and has 
been subjected to a variety of tortures, and threatened 
with many more, she persists in refusing her consent, 
either to become a Mussulman or the wife of a Mus- 
sulman, And yet they still keep her in confinement, 
and probably will keep her till they wear out her 
courage and spirit, and extort from her a reluctant 
consent to their wishes; or till they put an end to her 
life by their persecutions, While all this is going 
on, her friends and relations can no nothing more for 
her than present a petition to the authorities in her 
favor. ‘This is but a specimen of the trials to which 
the Christian subjects of this government are liable. 


It is Easy to Spoil a Son. 


There are but very few that can bear the hand of 
indulgence without injury. In our country, in most 
instances, these who are to be great or useful, must 
make themselves so, by their own exertions; and 
often by very vigorous effort. Nine cases out of ten, 
the young fellow who feels that he is provided for—that 
his ‘‘ father is rich ”—will relax his exertions, and 
become a poor fool, whatever may be his occupation. 


There is nothing so destructive to the morals, and, 


we may add, to the peace of any community, as the 
neglect of parents, rich or poor, to teach their sons 
the importance of being early engaged in some active 
employment. ‘Too many of the citizens of every 
place, under the influence of false pride, suffer their 
sons, after quitting their schools, to lounge about the 
public offices and taverns of their place of residence, 
rather than cause them to engage in some important 
branch of the mechanic arts, and force them, by dint 
of their own industry and energies to seek their for- 
tune in other pursuits. Nothing is more detestable, 
in our eye, than to see a healthy, good looking youth, 
breaking loose from the restraints of honorable indus- 
try, returning to his father’s domicil for support, and 
loafing it about, rather than pursuing some occupation 
which will not only support himself, but give gratifi- 
cation to his worthy parents. 

We would say to every father who has such a son, 
be he rich or poor—rather drive him to “cut his cord 
of wood a day,” than suffer him to spend his time in 
idleness. ‘‘ An idle head is the devil’s workshop,”— 
and we may add, that idJa hands are the implements 
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Way to Keep out of Danger. 

‘They say trout will bite now, father,” said a 
sporting youth. ‘* Well, well, mind your work then 
and you’ll be sute they won’t bite you,” was the con. 
soling reply. 


—_—p— 

Manty.—Who is he that scorns to do or sa 
thing that is mean and vulgar? 
he is; he is the manly scholar. 


an 
I will tell fens 


—p— 

Lovety.—Who is he that is always so happy him- 
self, and makes every body else happy? I will tell 
you who he is; he is the lovely scholar. 
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HYMN, 
Sweet Sabbath morn, 
Thy kind return, 
I hail with joyful heart; 
With those who raise 
The voice of praise, 
My tongue would bear her part. 


All idle sports, 

All worldly thoughts, 
This day forgotten be, 
With lowly mind, 

Spirit Divine! 
O, may I worship thee! 


Within thy house 
Pll pay my vows, 
And grateful praises bring; 
With holy fear, 
Thy word I?ll hear, 
My Saviour, and my king! 


"Thus may I learn, 
While I am young, 
Thy name to know and love; 
And may I so, 
Prepare below, 
To worship Thee above. 
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